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The commentary itself does not enter deeply into the details of the Hebrew 
text, not so much, for instance, as does Dillmann. Professor Gunkel refers his 
readers for linguistic text criticism to prior publications which have settled as far 
as possible most of the difficult problems, and are not antiquated by his new work 
on the same subject. 

The printing of the translation is done in such a way that by a difference in 
type the reader can easily see at a glance the additions to the original text. The 
text is arranged according to the sources and shows separately the priestly writ- 
ings and the Yahvist accounts. The idea of abandoning the old division of chap- 
ters and replacing it by a new system according to the nature of the text, is a great 
help to the reader. The comments are, as a rule, concise and contain all the refer- 
ences requisite to the explanation of the text. 

Upon the whole, the book will prove as useful as it is interesting. It is not 
only a commentary serviceable to the theologian, but will also be of help to the 
anthropologist and folklorist. p. c. 

The Spiritual Life. Studies in the Science of Religion. By George A. Coe, 
Ph. D., John Evans Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy in 
Northwestern University. New York : Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati : Curts 
& Jennings. 1900. Pages, 279. Price, $1.00. 
The organised and technical study of individual and class religious phenomena 
is of rather recent date. The historical and ethnological method of investigation, 
which is founded on the genetic or evolutionary point of view, has been pretty fully 
exploited since Tylor's original and thoroughgoing elaboration of its possibilities 
(1870-1871), and the materials and critical results thus accumulated have shed a 
flood of light on the development of objective religion, as distinguished from sub- 
jective individual religion. The systematic psychological study of this latter field 
is quite new. Our readers will find a good characterisation of its method and aims 
in Professor Leuba's article in the January Monist of this year, and they will also 
gain some idea of its problems from the statements quoted below from the frank 
and well-written work of Professor Coe which we are here considering. We will 
let Professor Coe state his case in his own words. He says : " The studies here 
presented have been undertaken in response to a conviction that, in the interest of 
both science and religion, a new intellectual attitude is necessary with respect to 
the facts of the spiritual life. The religious processes taking place around us and 
within us must be observed with all the precision that modern psychological meth- 
ods and tools render possible. For, whatever else religion may or may not be, it 
is at least a mass of ascertainable states of consciousness ; and in the absence of 
information to the contrary we must presume that such states can be analysed and 
described, and that their relations to one another and to the recognised laws of the 
mental and bodily life can be to some extent determined. What is needed is an 
examination of the facts as such, without reference to their possible bearing upon 
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theology or philosophy. Until this work is done there will remain an important 
gap in the scientific knowledge of man. For, clearly, it is the humanity that now 
is that gives us our problems concerning man's origin and development, and that 
necessarily controls and tests our hypotheses. Similarly, knowledge of what reli- 
gion now is must be the most illuminating factor in any satisfactory science of re- 
ligion. 

" Religious propagandism also has a decisive motive for seeking to understand 
the religious consciousness of to-day. . . Current events are forcing upon thought- 
ful minds in all the Protestant Churches a suspicion, if not a conviction, that what 
has claimed a peculiar right to the name ' evangelical,' both in piety and in modes 
of propagating the Gospel, has not fully solved its own chosen problems. There 
is reason for doubting whether even the spiritual teacher and guides of the people 
really grasp the mental processes with which they have to deal. Training in doc- 
trine, in philosophy, in history, and even in the questions of the day, constitutes 
only a logical equipment ; there is still necessary a psychological equipment in 
order that one may appreciate the vast mass of mental states and processes of a 
nonlogical sort. The evident decay of the revival, the alienation from the Church 
of whole classes of the population, the excess of women over men in Church life, 
the apparent powerlessness of organised religion to suppress or seriously check the 
great organised vices and injustices of society, the failure of the Sunday school to 
make the people or even its own pupils familiar with the contents of the Bible — 
these facts ought to raise a question as to what, among the matters upon which we 
have laid stress, is really practical and what mere ignorant blundering. . . . The 
present volume does not undertake to solve these problems, much less to present a 
systematic or complete treatment of the general psychology of religion. My task 
has been the much less ambitious one of working out a few closely related groups 
of facts which will claim a place in the systematic psychology of religion when this 
comes to be written, and which in the meantime have an important bearing upon 
the practical side of religious life and work. While I have tried to approach the 
facts in the spirit and by the methods of science, I have not hesitated to point out 
in each chapter some of the practical uses to which its materials and results may 
be put. I hope that these suggestions will show where to look for a practical solu- 
tion of several of our most troublesome problems." 

Professor Coe's book contains, besides an Introduction, five chapters devoted 
to the following topics : A Study of Religious Awakening ; A Study of Some Ado- 
lescent Difficulties ; A Study of Religious Dynamics ; A Study of Divine Healing ; 
A Study of Spirituality. The method is individual and statistical; for example, 
the ages of conversion of a certain number of individuals are gathered from answers 
to prepared queries, and these are tabulated and plotted, as are also the feelings ac- 
companying conversions, etc., etc. Justifiable doubt may exist in some minds as to 
the value of the results obtained by this method ; at most they seem to confirm in a 
round-about way what general observation has already established ; the question 
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here is not the validity of the method, but the trustworthiness of the individual 
accounts, which usually emanate from hazy and commonplace sources and are not 
infrequently written with a morbid coloring and an evident desire for effect. 
Nevertheless, the discussions are bound to assume more tangibility and concrete- 
ness by this method, and this in itself may constitute a great step in advance. 

As to Professor Coe's personal treatment of the facts, it seems to us very im- 
partial ; and while a decidedly Christian and reverential, and at the conclusion a 
rather homiletic, spirit pervades the book, the scientific attitude is no less pro- 
nounced, and some of our more zealous religionists will do well to consult its teach- 
ings. The chapter on Divine Healing is upon the whole a fair presentation of the 
situation ; possibly it leans to over-liberality toward some supposed historical in- 
stances of miraculous curing ; and the author's indication of the possibility of 
Christ's use of suggestion in his cures seems to us to smack rather of the rational- 
ism of the eighteenth century than of our present critical attitude. Nevertheless, 
the chapter will be helpful to many. The remarks upon spirituality are also good, 
and the analysis of the Methodist hymnals and prayer-meeting songs should be 
called to the attention of future editors of such books. We cannot say so much for 
the mechanical and typographical form of the book as for its contents, which are 
in more than one way of merit. ji. 

Kunstwissenschaftliche Studien. Von Ernst Grosse. Tubingen : Verlag von 
I. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1900. Pages, 259. Price, 5 M. 

The essays offered in the present work are the outgrowth of lectures which 
Professor Ernst Grosse delivered on the science of art in the University of Frei- 
burg. They are to be conceived as a sort of prolegomena for a series of special 
studies to be published later. 

Studies of art, according to Professor Grosse, have existed for centuries, but 
an organised science of art is the product of the last few decades only. Scientific 
investigations do not deserve to be invested with the name of a science, until they 
have become conscious of the unity of their task, and have been consolidated into 
a living community making for mutual helpfulness and profit. And an organisa- 
tion of this character has only recently been established among the different 
branches of aesthetic research. 

While the historian of art has been busy gathering together isolated facts, 
wholly unmindful of the aims of the philosophy of art, the aesthetic philosopher on 
the other hand, unmindful of the methods of the history of art, has constructed 
his theories quite at random and without restrictions of any sort. The one party 
has thus massed together prodigious accumulations of unformed materials, and the 
other has built lofty castles in the air ; but neither the one nor the other has suc- 
ceeded in the task, which they can accomplish in common only, of erecting on firm 
foundations with durable material and with a definite plan, a scientific structure 
proper. The history of aesthetic research itself is a living witness that such an 



